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About a year ago one of our members helped to 
organize a union meeting of the churches in a Massachu- 
setts town. One hundred persons, representing every 
department of the organized life of the community, 
including the presidents of the leading literary and 
social clubs, school teachers, the selectmen, the officers 
of the Grand Army and of the militia company, re- 
sponded cheerfully to his request to let their names be 
used, or when possible to act with him as a committee to 
awaken public interest in the occasion. All the reporters 
and editors lent a hand with enthusiasm. Notices of the 
meeting were published nearly every day for two weeks 
in advance, and reports of it were printed after it was 
held. Several of the local clergymen took part in the 
opening services, one of them acting as chairman. A 
school teacher read " The Arsenal at Springfield," a choir 
of high school pupils, accompanied by their principal and 
their instructor in music, sang appropriate hymns. The 
Secretary of the American Peace Society made the ad- 
dress, his third within the year at the same place. 

We have in mind also a member who, though on the 
Pacific Coast and beyond the reach of personal help from 
headquarters, keeps the cause before the public in her 
State. She sends for new pamphlets regularly and dis- 
tributes them at lectures or conventions, as opportunity 
offers. She furnished us with a report of President 
David Starr Jordan's lecture on " The Human Harvest," 
to which reference is made in another column. 

We think of still another member, who is chairman of 
the committee on arbitration of the Board of Trade in 
his city, in Ohio. He arranged for a discussion of inter- 
national arbitration at a large dinner lately held by the 
Board, and had the speeches that were made there fully 
reported. He has sent for several copies of the March 
number of the Advocate of Peace for use in the 
newspapers of his city. He writes: "Our papers are 
doing the cause good service." 

We venture to say that almost every able-bodied and 
enthusiastic member of our Society can do work like that 
which has been done in any of these three cases if he 
will but try. 

Ministers should be induced to preach sermons on the 
peace movement. It makes a popular topic for the men. 
Our Secretary, a few evenings ago, addressed one hundred 
men whom one of our members, a Methodist clergyman, 
got together from his men's club and the club of the 
Congregational Church of his town. The subject should 
be put upon the calendars of the women's clubs. The 
patriotic societies can easily be interested in it. One of 
our speakers was asked a few weeks ago to address a 
chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution. Col- 
leges are sending to us for pamphlets and books. Dart- 
mouth College had a peace observance on Washington's 



Birthday, at which President Tucker presided. President 
Eliot of Harvard, by his speech before the Canadian 
Club, has once more called the attention of the educated 
world to the limitation of armaments. 

Let us see to it that Hague Day, May 18 (this year 
the 17th, as the 18th falls on Saturday), is observed by 
the schools of every State of the Union in which the 
Society has an active member. An enterprising teacher 
has applied to us for copies of circulars relating to the 
observance of this day in order to get an influential edu- 
cational association to recommend its observance in her 
State. That is something any of us can do. Inquire by 
letter whether your State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction or your local superintendent has arranged 
for the observance of the day, and offer to cooperate 
with him. The National Peace Congress, which meets 
in New York City this month, is called to promote the 
Hague Conference. Attend it, if you can ; but spread 
abroad widely the reports of its proceedings whether you 
can attend it or not. Let us see to it that jthe State and 
district conventions of our religious denominations pass 
resolutions in support of the recommendations of the 
Interparliamentary Union to the Hague Conference. 
Let it be understood by Christians that work for peace is 
work for Christ. Boards of trade, labor organizations, 
all associations representing commerce or industry, all 
philanthropic and educational societies, by the expression 
of their sentiments to our State Department, should help 
to make a success of the second Conference at The 
Hague. The hour calls for prompt, earnest and general 
effort. 

Hodgson Pratt. 

Though his health was known to be declining and his 
decease not far away, the death of Hodgson Pratt at the 
age of eighty-three, at Le Pecq, France, where he had 
been living for some years, has brought a great sense of 
loss to all the friends of peace, to whom either personally 
or by name he was so well known. 

Mr. Pratt was an apostle of peace in the best sense of 
that term. After ten years of service in the East India 
Company, and some time devoted to the cooperative 
movement in England, in which he did service of a high 
order, he gave himself up almost exclusively to the cause 
of international arbitration and peace. He was one of 
the founders of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association in 1880, an organization created to lay greater 
stress than had possibly before been done on the judicial 
aspects of the movement. He was either chairman 
of the executive committee of the association or its 
president as long as he lived. 

In his peace work he began early to labor on the Con- 
tinent, where his services became most fruitful. In 1881 
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he convened a conference in Paris, and in 1882 he 
organized a similar one at Brussels, and another at 
Berne in 1884, where the first steps were taken in the 
direction which led in 1890-91 to the establishment of 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne. To this Bu- 
reau he was intensely devoted, as in it he saw the closer 
union of the peace societies and an important centre 
of influence toward international friendship and federa- 
tion. He was instrumental in bringing about the organi- 
zation of the French Arbitration Society, of which Frederic 
Passy has been so long the honored head. He visited 
and held meetings of interested persons in Germany 
and other parts of Europe, and it was through his influ- 
ence that a number of Continental peace societies were 
formed. Through Concord, the organ of his associa- 
tion, through his fortnightly letter in the London Echo 
for six years, and in other channels, he did strong and 
effective work with his ever-active pen. 

Until two or three years ago Mr. Pratt was a central 
figure in the peace congresses, where his counsel was al- 
ways heard with the greatest respect. He remained away 
only under the imperative necessity of weakened health, 
and when absent sent messages of greeting and Godspeed 
to his fellow- workers assembled. The friends of peace 
he bore always upon his heart, and in his later years he 
sent at Christmas time letters of appreciation and encour- 
agement to many of them on whom he felt that responsi- 
bility for the success of the cause rested with peculiar 
weight. These letters, several of which the editor of this 
journal has had the honor to receive, always breathed the 
finest and noblest spirit of international as well as per- 
sonal friendship. Indeed, so full of this spirit was he, 
that in Europe he was known as the "international man." 
As to practical measures, Mr. Pratt, in addition to his 
advocacy of arbitration and the federation of the work 
of the peace societies, was among the first to suggest and 
plead for councils of international concord, for the inves- 
tigation of the facts of contested issues before hostilities 
should be thought of. He had in mind commissions of 
private eminent citizens, but his work in this direction 
really lay at the bottom of what was done at The Hague 
in providing for international commissions of inquiry. 
He urged with great force popular national control over 
foreign affairs, that nations might not be rushed into war 
by designing cabinets and rash parliamentary leaders. 
He was also an earnest advocate of an international con- 
gress or parliament, of the neutralization of inter- 
oceanic canals, "districts and provinces that have be- 
come associated with causes of war," and of arrest and 
reduction of armaments. 

Mr. Pratt at times felt almost overwhelmed at the 
obstacles which modern militarism put and kept in 
the way of humane progress. He was also often much 



depressed at the attitude of indifference or open hostility 
on the part of much of the Christian Church in his 
country and others in regard to the movement for the 
abolition of war. But these conditions, instead of turn- 
ing him back, made him all the more bold and resource- 
ful in his efforts. Among his last labors for the holy 
cause which had enlisted all his mind and heart were 
numerous letters of friendship and encouragement written 
at the recent Christmas season to his co-workers in differ- 
ent parts of the world. 

In his personal characteristics and his relations to his 
fellow-workers, Mr. Pratt was a man of the finest and 
most beautiful disposition, "broad in sympathy and 
opinion, earnest and true in character, free from all per- 
sonal littleness," as the Herald of Peace so appropriately 
says of him. He has indeed left no successor, but his 
life has gone into so many others that the whole move- 
ment has been strengthened and exalted through him. 



The National Peace Congress. 

The arrangements for the National Peace Congress, 
which opens in New York with a musical consecration 
service in Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, April 14, 
are now practically complete. We give below a circular 
of information issued by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments (19 West 44th St., Room 8) which gives details 
as to railroad rates, hotels, arrangements for delegates, 
registration, etc. We hope that our members and friends 
in all parts of the country will use their best efforts to 
have as many organizations as possible represented at 
the Congress, which now promises to be the most im- 
posing demonstration in behalf of international peace 
ever held in this country, and probably in the world. 

The program given in our last issue, though somewhat 
revised as to speakers, remains intact so far as the places 
and character of the meetings are concerned. The num- 
ber of eminent men from this country and abroad (the 
latter Mr. Carnegie's guests at the opening of his Pitts- 
burg Institute, April 11) who will participate in the 
meetings is remarkable. The presence of Secretary of 
State Root, Secretary of Commerce and Labor Straus, 
Andrew Carnegie, Vice-President Fairbanks, President 
Eliot of Harvard, President Butler of Columbia, Presi- 
dent Thomas of Bryn Mawr, President Wooley of Hol- 
yoke, President Schurman of Cornell, President Wilson 
of Princeton, President James of Illinois, Dr. Schaeffer 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Hon. George Gray, Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Hon. Seth Low, 
Hon. John Barrett, Mr. Samuel Gompers, Baron d'Es- 
tournelles de Constant, Ambassador Bryce, Earl Grey, 
Governor-General of Canada, Mr. W. T. Stead, Baron 
Descamps, Sir Robert Ball of Cambridge University, 



